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CLOCK IN THE NOYES-BUICK BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PANELS PICTURE THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


TRANSPORTATION. THE CARVING IS IN ENGLISH 


LIME WOOD, AND WAS EXECUTED BY IRVING & CASSAN—A. H. DAVENPORT COMPANY 


The Noyes-Buick Building, Boston, Mass. 


ArTHUR H. Bowopitcu, Architect 


HIS building is situated on Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, in the heart of the auto- 
mobile district. The basement and first floor 

cover an area of approximately 50,000 square feet 
each, and the floors above 25,000 square feet each. 
It is absolutely fireproof construction throughout 
of steel and reinforced concrete, with the exterior 
finish in Indiana Limestone. In the rear of the 
building are the tracks of the Boston & Albany— 
Commonwealth Avenue on the front and streets on 
either side; this arrangement, giving, unobstructed 
light and ventilation on all sides of the building. 
The basement is entered through a large cov- 
ered court opening on to the rear street giving access 
not only to the basement itself, but to the two (2) 


30-foot automobile elevators that serve all floors of 
the building. This entire floor is used for the stor- 
age of machines, the receiving and delivery of new 
cars, the transformer room and the heating plant 
which is a duplicate system, burning oil. 

On the first floor, extending for a distance of 200 
feet along Commonwealth Avenue are two show 
rooms, one for cars and one for trucks with the 
main entrance and passenger elevator centered be- 
tween them. Directly back of the car show room 
is a room of 25,000 square feet utilized exclusively 
for the storage and distribution of parts. This room 
is completely equipped with steel shelving with re- 
ceiving and delivery rooms opening directly on the 
side street—facilities for selling to the public who 
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enter the room from independent entrance, and also 
manager’s office, cashier, etc. In the .rear of the 
truck room is the general repair shop. This is an 
unusual department covering some 30,000 square 
feet directly serving not only from the outside, but 
by the two elevators that connect with the receiv- 
ing court below. It is directly lighted on two sides 
and is equipped with skylights overhead for at least 
50 per cent. of its area. Connected with the main 





reached through a large lobby that will be utilized 
for a general waiting room. In addition to the or- 
dinary arrangement of exterior telephones, all of 
these offices have an intercommunicating system 
with each other and with all parts of the building, 
and from the president’s office, the entire organiza- 
tion can be reached and controlled. In addition to 
these offices, there is a large conference or dealer’s 
room that is utilized for general meetings of the 
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repair shop is a large machine shop and forge room 
besides the Superintendent’s office, emergency room, 
chauffeur’s waiting room, and locker and toilet room 
for the mechanics. 


HE second floor of the building is used for the 

offices and clerical work of the company. This 
floor is reached not only by the central passenger 
elevator, but also by a large monumental marble 
staircase from the car show room below. Extend- 
ing along the entire front of the building are the 
executive offices of the company. These offices are 


different departments, and also can be made the 
headquarters for the different representatives that 
come to the building. There is also on this floor a 
special show room for the individual display of any 
particular machine or body when it is placed on pri 
vate exhibition for the dealers before going to the 
general public. On the rear of this floor, and lighted 
by northerly light are the general accounting room, 
order department, stenographers, chief accountant 
and comptroller. There is also a specially designed 
fireproof room with steel fittings throughout for 
general filing apparatus, and the balance of the floor 
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is occupied by rest rooms for the men and women in 
the various departments throughout the building. 
The third, fourth and fifth floors are used ex- 
clusively for the storage of automobiles and trucks. 
The finish of the principal parts of the build- 
ing is elaborate. The two show rooms are finished 
in Travertine Stone from floor to ceiling with black 
marble base and mosaic floor. The ceilings are 
covered with ornamented and moulded members 
springing from central circular columns with orna- 


taken to establish the depth required and the na- 
ture of the foundations, that travelling through the 
center of the land was an old river bed and the 
borings showed in some instances that the bottom 
was from 40 to 50 feet below the street. In order 
to reach this level, two forms of construction were 
used to suit the varying condition. One, a concrete 
pile that could be driven where the condition of 
the ground permitted and where this proved imprac- 
tical, owing to the presence of rocks and boulders, 
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mented caps; all of this work in imitation Traver- 
tine. The staircases are of Tennessee marble. The 
rails and the large fireplaces in these rooms are of 
Indiana limestone. 

On the second floor, the main lobby and the presi- 
dent’s office are paneled to the ceiling in American 
Walnut and the various executive offices are finished 
in mahogany, oak and chestnut. 


HE general construction of the building pre- 
sented many novel and interesting engineering 
features. It was found, when the borings were 


a system of concrete caissons were used. These cais- 
sons were circular in form and were gradually low- 
ered to the required depth, the earth and rocks 
being removed by hand from the interior as they 
slowly sank by gravity. As all of this work and 
the conditions surrounding it were unusually ex- 
pensive, it was most desirable that everything 
should be done that was possible to lighten the load 
on these foundations. After a thorough study of all 
the possibilities, it was finally decided to use a flat 
slab construction, and in order to decrease the 


(Continued on page 219) 
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The Legal Regulation of Standards of 
Architectural Practice 


By Emery Stanrorp Hatt, Secretary and Treasurer of National Council of Architectural 


Registration Boards.* 


T may be safely asserted that a majority of the 

members of the architectural profession stand 

to-day as a unit in favor of some form of pro- 
fessional regulation. At least a majority believe 
in the establishing of a minimum educational, ex- 
perience and character standard as a_ condition 
precedent to the use of the professional title of 
architect. But whether this standardization shall 
be promulgated and enforced under the police 
power of the State as a measure of protection of 
the life, health and safety of the public in the form 
of a license, or under the power of the state to 
establish educational measures of fitness in the 
form of a titular standard, there is much difference 
of opinion. 

The fundamental theory of the license form of 
police regulation is that protection of the public 
welfare can best be secured by the State, first as- 
suring itself of the expert knowledge of a certain 
designated class of its citizens afid then depending 
on that class to act for the public’s good. 

Titular registration is nothing more nor less than 
the establishment of an educational standard. It 
does not say to the public, “You must employ thus 
and such persons,” but it does say to the public 
that if they elect to employ thus and such persons 
with the right. to bear certain titles they will find 
these persons reasonably skilled in. the fundamental 
principles of their special line of endeavor. 

RECAPITULATION.—License standards are limited 
legally to mere knowledge of safety. Titular stand- 
ards have no legal limitation and may be made as 
high as the profession desires. License regulation 
prescribes that certain work must be done by a 
certain class. Titular registration lets any class do 
the work, but proves how much better and more 
efficiently work may be done by certain especially 
well qualified classes. License regulation affords a 
limited protection to the ignorant portion of the 
public Titular registration affords no such pro- 


*Extracts from paper read. before the Illinois Society 
of Architects, January 18, 1921. 


tection. Therefore, titular registration should not be 
adopted in any State until that State has first pro- 
vided a comprehensive State building code to safe- 
guard the life, health and property of its citizens— 
the unwise as well as the wise. Then every reason 
in favor of the license system of regulation will 
have been eliminated by providing for the benefits 
accruing out of this system in another way. With 
a comprehensive building code, which in the very 
nature of things will have to be more or less com- 
plicated and technical in interpretation, the public 
will find it necessary to retain competent profes- 
sional advice in the interests of expedition and 
economy, and for this purpose the competent archi- 
tect will be the most practical adviser. 

At the St. Louis meeting representatives of the 
various architectural registration boards, legislative 
committees of architectural societies in States hav- 
ing no registration laws, members of the board of 
directors of the American Institute of Architects, 
and guests, met and compared experiences in the 
enforcement of registration and license laws, and, 
in the matter of endeavor to secure legislation, 
seemed to be, from sentiments expressed from time 
to time, unanimous in favor of the titular form of 
architectural regulation in preference to the license 
form. Yet they took no definite action, due to the 
fact that they believed that any pronunciamento on 
this subject should come officially from the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 

Facing the foregoing facts, the St. Louis meet- 
ing did the obvious thing—organized the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards, and 
stated its purpose to be as follows: 

“Its object is to foster the enactment of uniform 
architectural laws, equality of standard in exam- 
inations of applicants for State registration or 
licensure, and the establishment and maintenance 
of reciprocal registration between States having 
registration laws.” 

(National Council of Architectural Registration 

Boards, 3230 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill.) 








construction eliminates duplication of effort 
and saves valuable time and much money all 
along the line. 

Standardization permits manufacture on a quanti- 
ty basis and reduces machine costs, both at the fac- 
tory and at the site of erection thus freeing labor 
for more essential productivity. 

Standardization makes it possible to produce dur- 
ing the slack season thereby tending to prevent sea- 
sonal unemployment, decreasing labor turnover and 
facilitating prompt delivery of materials when 
needed. 

Standardization reduces maintenance costs and 
makes repair easier. 

Standardization makes possible closer cooperation 
between architects and engineers and the men who 
produce, distribute and install material and equip- 
ment. 

Standardization assures a more uniform degree of 
safety during and after construction. 

Standardization increases efficiency and produc- 
tivity and makes for conservation of our human and 
natural resources. 

I wish to direct attention particularly to stand- 
ardization of parts in relation to the elevations of 
American standards of living and American stand- 
ards of building construction, and also as applied to 
the increased productivity of American industry. We 
have already heard about some of these factors, par- 
ticularly in the lumber industry in which through 
long established standardized sizes of parts, produc- 
tion proceeds all winter for work which will go on 
during the most active construction months of the 
year. Thus the working men in that industry are 
able to labor all the year round. 

The same thing applies in the production of mill- 
work. In this industry progressive manufacturers 
have so standardized their product that they can be 
preparing all winter for the construction season 
ahead. Thus we also have the materials when we 
need them. 

In the clay working industries a uniform national 
standard of size for brick has recently been adopted. 
When brick manufacturers, like the manufacturers 
of wall and floor tiles, burn their product in what, 
are known as continuous kilns, the process may go 


Ot enaiaton acter as applied to building 





*Extract from an address before the recent National Housing 
Conference in Bridgeport. 


Standardization of Parts in House 
Construction 
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on all winter with great conservation of fuel; and 
bricks of practically the same size will be available 
everywhere. . 

: In the slate industry, for which I have been do- 
ing standardization work, we have recently so stand- 
ardized all the slabs and parts which go to make up 
enclosures, shower baths, stairways and other fea- 
tures for which structural slate is used, that on two 
small sheets of paper can now be shown the vari- 
ous but comparatively few parts which are required 
to make up over 130 fixtures of any size or com- 
bination likely to be desired. The workingmen in 
that industry who until now have had to go 2 and 3 
days a week, sometimes whole weeks, in the winter 
without employment, will hereafter be employed all 
winter. 

Through standardization in size and thickness of 
roofing slate, vast quantities may now be produced 
in advance and stored on the “banks” ready for 
shipment as required. These are mentioned to show 
some of the effects of standardization on produc- 
tivity in the American building materials industry. 

When we consider standardization as applied to 
the structures themselves, we think of it either in 
connection with the construction of large develop- 
ments or of individual buildings, and it is the latter 
that will be briefly referred to without going into 
the more obvious economies of quantity production. 
In discussing the individual unit, we must take up the 
standardization of plan as parts, and the standardiza- 
tion of materials as parts. In considering materials 
we should draw upon the experience of architects and 
engineers and of technical experts in all of the indus- 
tries, and we should cooperate with them and with 
fire prevention experts and other authorities in de- 
termining acceptable standards to be followed with 
respect to each material. We should take advantage 
of every economy that we can while making the most 
appropriate use of every known good building ma- 
terial. 

In doing this we, fortunately, can call upon some 
of the great organizations in this country, such as 
the National Fire Protection Association, The Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, The Underwriters 
Laboratories, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, The National Safety Council, and the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. The U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards in performing a wonderful investigational serv- 
ice all the time. It is collaborating with all the 
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others in research work that cannot fail to be of the 
greatest help. It has, however, limitations, chiefly 
financial, through lack of appreciative understand- 
ing of the great value of its work. Other fine or- 
ganizations have important work under way. One is 
the Society of Illuminating Engineers, another is the 
Bureau of Research of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers at the Bureau of 
Mines at Pittsburgh. They are jointly conducting 
investigations on thermal conductivity, on insulation, 
on condensation, on air leakage and on almost every 
other factor which will assist in deciding upon the 
materials and methods for enclosure of our build- 
ings from the elements. 

But in all of the work referred to there is never 
enough emphasis laid upon the real economic prob- 
lems of the small house owner. 

Now it seems to me regarding this matter that 
we ought to take into consideration all these facts 
and assist in co-ordinating and humanizing this work. 
The National Housing Association itself would have 
a very distinct function to perform if it could, in 
doing this. formulate a set of standards for buildings 
for the working men of this country. Let this asso- 
ciation, if it will, appoint a committee on Standards 
of Construction for small houses for the American 
people and promulgate a standard section of a build- 
ing code with respect to these houses, separating 
them from all other kinds of building construction. 
Instead of the best technical thought of the country 
being devoted so exclusively to making good con- 
struction better, let more time be devoted to making 
poor construction good. The worker’s house is the 
place to begin; for, it certainly is in need of 
consideration throughout this country. 

One of the defects in building codes is that in 
some ways, we have been extravagant in the use of 
our good building materials, thus promoting poor 
construction where choice is permissible. Therefore, 
if we base all materials on safe practice and per- 
formance and formulate standards accordingly, we 
ought to be able to make very effective economies 
along the line of good construction and yet elimin- 
ate sub-standard construction almost everywhere. 

We must not, however, allow ourselves to border 
on an unsafe minimum of structural requirements, 
an unsafe minimum of thickness of materials to keep 
out the weather, and an unsafe minimum of pro- 
tection to the owners of homes against loss of life and 
property by fire. 

Now in regard to standards in plan, arrangement, 
light, sanitation and other factors affecting the ameni- 
ties of life; under the guidance of the Secretary of 
the National Housing Association, a committee of 
architects, engineers, housing specialists and others 
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worked out an excellent set of skeleton standards 
with the Department of Labor for War Housing 
Construction. Later the U. S. Housing Corporation 
developed a valuable series of standard specifications 
and details for the construction of workingmen’s 
homes. That was in the early stages of the war, and 
later all of these standards were referred to the War 
Industries Board. This body, with which it was 
my privilege to serve as chief of the Materials In- 
formation Section of the U. S. Housing Corpora- 
tion, took up the standardization of one factor and 
one material after another and issued various stand- 
ards as Government war measure. 

It was still engaged on that work when the Armis- 
tice was signed ; but in spite of that fact it completed 
some of its unfinished standards, which some day will 
become available in a publication for very limited dis- 
tribution. Among these are standard specifications 
and details for carpentery and millwork, lighting fix- 
tures, hardware and other material. They were used 
in ordering materials required by the Government in 
its housing and war construction. With these in 
the hands of the industries of the country we could 
order by telegraph anywhere and get exactly what 
we wanted. It was a very simple procedure. 

My idea is that the National Housing Association 
might take up these standards and, through the new 
committee proposed, promulgate them and formulate 
the other standards which I have suggested. This 
should be undertaken as a separate small house prob- 
lem distinct from all usual building construction as 
embodied in the building codes of our cities, and in 
new codes which are being prepared by many of our 
states. The National Housing Association should, 
it seems to me, do these things; namely, work on 
standardization of parts, and on the development 
of types for workingmen’s houses and should father 
a movement to co-ordinate all investigational activi- 
ties affecting the construction of small houses, to in- 
sure permanency, lessen the cost of upkeep and 
make for the safety, health and comfort of all oc- 
cupants. 

Let us take the lead in reducing upkeep, insur- 
ance and other preventable charges. If we can stop 
the everlasting annual drain on the occupant’s pocket 
book caused by improper construction of his build- 
ing in the beginning, we will in the end bring about 
a real elevation of American standards of living. 

By improving the standards of building construc- 
tion in general, and through standardization of parts 
helping to make for greater productivity in American 
industry, we will enable the workingmen of the coun- 
try to have contentment and better health, to put in 
more hours and get more money. 
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Color in Architecture’ 


NLY of late years has it been conceded that 
O the duty of architects is to give the best pos- 
sible combination of form and color, and 
that the completest form of architecture is that 
which affords examples of such a combination. 
For the last three centuries architects have shown 
an increasing disregard of, and almost a contempt 
for, color to such a degree that people till recently 
were taught to believe that purity of style and ab- 
sence of color always went together, and that it 
was only a vulgar and uneducated eye which saw 
the greatest evidence of good design and matured 
thought in the harmonious combination of color 
and form. Sculptors encouraged this feeling by 
deprecating the application of color to their work 
even when it was purely architectural. Both archi- 
tects and sculptors found it convenient, apparently, 
to disencumber themselves of one-half of the re- 
sponsibilities of their calling, and so escaped all 
obligation of studying the laws of color. Painters 
ceased to regard wall-painting as their legitimate 
work, and have completely sunk into the habit of 
treating only small subjects in a small way. 
Those who argue against the application of color 
to architecture do so without the authority their 
ancestors would have given them. Though there 
has been much difference of opinion as to the ex- 
tent to which color was applied by the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, there has been none 
as to the fact that some introduction of color was 
well-nigh invariable in their work. Owen Jones’ 
“Apology for the Coloring of the Greek Court” at 
the Crystal Palace contains in a small compass suf- 
ficient evidence to show how strong is the ground 
of those who maintain the necessity of color in 
classic buildings ; the report drawn up by the Com- 
mittee of the Institute of British Architects on the 
coloring of the Elgin marbles, with Professor Far- 
aday’s analysis of portions of the coatings of 
marbles brought from several ancient buildings in 
Athens, all make it perfectly clear that color was 
extensively and generally applied. Professor 
Semper of Berlin proves that the Syrians, Per- 
sians, Egyptians, Chinese, Indians, Jews, Phceni- 
cians, and Greeks employed color in their archi- 
tecture and sculpture. There is no country which 
has been in any way remarkable for its architec- 
tural monuments in which the necessity of the com- 
bination has been ignored or forgotten. 
Color was used in all the early buildings of 





*From a lecture delivered at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, under 
the auspices of the International College of Chromatics, by Mr. W. G. 
Raffé, A.R.C.A. (London), F.R.S.A. (Art Director of the Northern 
Polytechnic Institute, London). 


nearly all the races of mankind with some plan or 
system depending on the actual knowledge or in- 
herited symbolism possessed by the priests and 
craftsmen who planned and made the temples and 
palaces. Sometimes the use of color was based 
on the esoteric mysteries of the time, and skilfully 
utilized in the ceremonial magic of the temple rites, 
or again blazoned with deep significance on walls 
and on the figures of the gods themselves. There 
is consequently much of interest in the study of 
the ancient employment of color, even if we do 
not always fully appreciate the real meaning of the 
colors, or if, on the other hand, we attribute knowl- 
edge of color where there was in reality no more 
real understanding than many modern users of 
color possess. 

In Egypt the introduction of colors bright and 
brilliant was everywhere, at almost all times, alike 
for general and religious use. In the temples, in 
which the understanding of color by any race will 
be shown if it is shown anywhere at all, the Egyp- 
tian artificer covered all manner of surfaces with 
pigments. The palaces of Babylon and of Chaldea 
were literally dependent for their beauty on applied 
color, whether of metal or textile, enamel or pig- 
ment painted on a plaster surface. It is doubtful 
whether the art of color decoration began in Egypt 
or in Babylonia, but certainly there is no question 
as to where we find the greatest merit. Egypt has 
the most wonderful color in the world, the under- 
standing of which came from a high culture allied 
with a magnificent conception of religion and of 
the universe. This is marked even in the earliest 
dynasties of which we have any knowledge, and 
the decadence of their art follows a slow decline in 
this respect from any other phase of art in the 
world. The one essential and intransient difference 
between Egyptian and Greek art was tha: the pan- 
theism of the Egyptians, being highly esoteric and 
taught by symbolism to the masses, was largely 
rendered by means of a mixed animal an? human 
pictograph, whereas the Greek rendering of their 
understanding of the same truth was _ rendered 
solely by human types idealized to the summit of 
their power. All these nations used color as the 
most powerful aid their art could obtain, no 
thought of naturalism or realism such as is current 
today ever entering their heads. They were mas- 
ters of their art, not victims of technique. 

Egyptian architecture was developed under the 
stress of a great building epoch, just as later the 
medieval churches were built in such a high- 
strung period, and in our own day American archi- 
tecture, in which we can see the architecture of the 
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future already forming, is being produced under 
such another period of activity. 

There were two great and distinct orders of 
architectural colorists—the constructional and deco- 
rative. The first are those who built their walls 
partially or altogether with colored materials, the 
second, those who so built them that color might 
afterwards be added, and with a special view to its 
introduction. The work of the constructional 
school is divided into classes: (1) Those in which 
the colored materials were part of the substance of 
the walls and necessary for the stability of the 
whole fabric; and (2) those in which the walls 
were covered with decoration, such as mosaic, or 
tiles or thin veneers of marble, which had nothing 
whatever to do with their structional requirements. 
The first class was that which was, on the whole, 
both the best and the most frequently adopted. The 
few examples which we see in this country, and, in- 
deed, generally throughout the north of Europe. 
belong to it. The poverty of England in colored 
stones or marbles will account sufficiently for the 
comparative rarity of the examples we can adduce. 
Among them are many of the Northamptonshire 
churches, which are built with horizontal bands or 
courses of dark-red and light stones used alter- 
nately, in other districts we find courses of stone and 
flint alternately. In others flint and stone are used, 
but with inferior effect, in regular chequer-work 
over the whole surface of the wall. Our red-brick 
buildings are constantly diapered with patterns in 
black. The interior of our churches, when not 
painted, were usually left with the natural color of 
all the stone work—whether wrought or not—vis- 
ible on the interior, an arrangement which, though 
rough and rugged in character, certainly gives a 
great amount of natural color in a low key, but in- 
finitely more agreeable to the eye than the cold ex- 
panse of plaster generally visible in new public 
buildings. Finally, throughout the thirteenth cen- 
tury the introduction of polished marble columns, 
of a color much darker than that of the materials 
of the walls, is one of the most marked features in 
all the best English work. Every one of these ar- 
rangements is noticeable as having been introduced 
intentionally and with a sole view to variety of 
color. 

Decorative painting was almost universally 
adopted at the same time. In this application of 
color all countries agree, and there is hardly room 
to doubt the beauty and expediency of the practice. 

In discussing the all-important question of the 
materials to be used, there are two principal means 
of decoration which can be achieved by utilizing our 
materials. One is the method of equalizing the 
tones and the distribution of color so carefully that 
the whole building, whether exterior or interior, is 
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full of color rather than of colors; that they are so 
adjusted that none can assert itself beyond any 
other. This kind of decoration is desirable in all 
places where no particular function of state or wor- 
ship and so forth are to be exercised. In a ball- 
room it is not desirable to emphasize any part of the 
room chromatically above any other part, except 
as regards the importance of the various features 
as architectural members. The other type of 
chromatic arrangement is the principle often found 
in a close approach to any natural object, and one 
which was largely favored by the Greeks. It is the 
principle of subordination of the many to the few 
parts or places. The Romans often fell over them- 
selves in trying to combine these two principles. 
They wanted to emphasize the majesty of the em- 
peror and at the same time desired an unsurpassable 
magnificence in their surroundings from floor to 
roof. In despair they commenced to emphasize 
form in the proportion and features of buildings 
and color only in relatively minor accesssories, often 
the movable furniture cf palaces. Unable to handle 
successfully architectural polychromy, like so many 
moderns, they took refuge in whiteness. 

There seems to be a curious analogy in the as- 
cending scale of architectural color. The lowest 
are those of the earth, the natural colors of the com- 
mon building materials. When water is brought to 
the aid of the colorist, he selects from these and 
obtains more vivid and pure color. When later he 
takes them to the test of fire, color becomes more 
subtle, translucent, and mysterious, while the air 
has always been regarded by artists as an improv- 
ing hand at work on the crudities of man, blending 
and softening. To venture a prophecy, it is likely 
that the color of architecture in future will be arti- 
ficially obtained by fire, even as the colors of the 
most beautiful marble were obtained by fire, even 
as the colors of the most beautiful marble were ob- 
tained by the natural fires in bygone ages. The 
finest color that we have in architecture of an 
artistic character, apart from the natural colors, are 
those in mosaics, stained glass, and colored terra 
cotta, all of which are subjected to fire and have 
thus attained more permanence. 

The discoveries of Schliemann at Hissarlik 
showed that among other remarkable methods of 
ancient building was the practice of vitrifying the 
walls after erection. And he put forward the idea 
that the walls had been built of unburned clay and 
then vitrified by the subsequent lighting of huge 
fires on both sides at once. The interest for us lies 
in the transformation of a singularly perishable 
material into an almost imperishable one. We have 
today newer and different modes of obtaining great 
local heat without resorting to such daring methods 
as lighting huge fires not under our control. If we 
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can weld a ship or an aeroplane together with in- 
tense local heat, why cannot we weld the exterior of 
a building together, and thus produce at once a 
magnificent ornamentation and a practically im- 
perishable structure? There seems no reason why 
iron and glass should not be used structurally to- 
gether, to the exclusion of all other material. Glass 
has not hitherto been used structurally, why should 
not scientific research again reveal the secret of 
malleable glass which the ancients possessed, and 
so to give us a larger coefficient of expansion to suit 
with the iron and steel the varying temperatures of 
climate. Enamel can be persuaded to remain on 
iron plates for advertising; there is no reason it 
should not be used for architecture, either on iron 
or the more traditional brick. Electric and acety- 
lene welding have reached such a pitch of perfection 
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that temperatures beyond imagination can be 
reached, under which not only glass, but the bricks 
themselves would run like water. It is possible now 
to bind the joints together with a vitreous cement 
instead of one made of lime, and if the bricks are 
individually enameled the entire surface can be 
made of shining glass. Even over concrete, if suit- 
ably mixed and well cured, some such process as 
this should be possible. Color over another material 
would be almost necesarily opaque, but again if a 
tempered glass were used in place of concrete and 
in a similar mode of construction, over a webbing 
of finely reticulated steel, a translucent effect could 
be got that would make the city built of such struc- 
tures a veritable wonder of color in glowing form 
at night. 
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Organized Labor Enters the Field 
of General Contracting 


RGANIZED labor has entered the field of gen- 

eral contracting in Boston. The Building 
Trades Unions’ Construction and Housing Council 
was recently equipped with a charter, has under- 
taken and completed several jobs, and is going ahead 
on more of them. 

The Council is incorporated and assumes the le- 
gal responsibilities of a corporation. Since unions 
generally are not incorporated, no paid union offi- 
cial can hold office in the council, which is made up 
of the men in the construction industry who earn 
their living with their hands and tools. 

The corporation is capitalized at 100,000, divided 
into shares of $10 each. No shareholder can buy 
more than ten shares. There are nearly 1,000 sub- 
scribers already. More money can be raised easily, 
the leaders say, because there are 42,000 union men 
in the building trades whose thirty-three locals are 
represented in the Council. Besides these, there are 
50,000 other union men affiliated with labor 
organizations in greater Boston. 

A co-operative bank, the leaders say, will be or- 
ganized. This institution will finance the building 
of homes for members or outsiders. Since a state 
bank may lend about 80 per cent. of the value of 
real estate, and the co-operative scheme of building 
makes it possible to build much cheaper than under 
the old methods, this 80 per cent. loan will go quite 
a ways toward covering the total cost of the job. 
The bank takes the first mortgage. The owner puts 
money into the house. The Council will then take 
a second mortgage for the difference between the 
cost and the loan obtained from the bank. This is 
plus the owner’s cash on hand. This will ease fi- 
nancing to such an extent that a stimulation of the 
building of homes among workmen is confidently 
expected. 


ATERIALS will be bought on the co-operative 
basis. The brick yard, gravel pit, lumber 


yards, and all other sources of materials which can 
be successfully financed by the Council will be run 
co-operatively. 

Since no paid union officials are connected in any 
way with the Council, there will be no possibility 
of a strike on the job, nor any lockout. 


Injunction 
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proceedings brought against a labor unior, or unions, 
will not involve the Council’s workmen. 

A prospective job is handled rather simply and 
quite logically. The Council discusses the job, and 
at this discussion there is a mason, a carpenter, a 
bricklayer, a plumber and the other laborers and 
craftsmen of the bulding trades. There is also an 
architect present. He works for the Council. Each 
craftsman is asked to estimate his part of the work, 
this is summed up, passed upon by a final authority, 
and a bid submitted. if the Council gets the job, 
one of the members takes general charge of the 
work until it is finished. During the work, the 
general foreman is in constant touch with the owner, 
and any changes he may desire to make are per- 
mitted. 

The first house was undertaken and built be- 
fore the Council had actually been wholly or ef- 
fectively organized, yet that house was finished in 
about three weeks, and at a cost decidedly below 
what the owner would have had to pay otherwise. 

This achievement on the part of organized labor 
in Boston is a most encouraging sign of what the 
word co-operation really means when it is put to 
actual practice. There has been a great deal of 
talk recently regarding co-operation—conferences, 
conventions—but here is a group of men who have 
actually put the word to work, and who are build- 
ing houses and are steadily putting up more of them, 
at costs lower than could otherwise be achieved. 


HE interesting part of it, of course, is that the 

movement is entirely backed, and promoted, 
and managed by working men. Few, if any of 
them, were so much as familiar with accounting, 
finance, and the great mass of office routine which 
is necessary in the administration of such an or- 
ganization. A number of the leaders associated with 
the movement are going to the Trade Union College 
in Boston, where they are taking courses in the va- 
rious matters which enter into the administration 
of the Council. They have received help, and are 
receiving it, from Harvard University and from 
Boston lawyers. They gratefully acknowledge the 
generous help accorded them by these lawyers at 
the beginning of the Council’s life. Members of 
the Council are also taking courses in banking, 
architecture, and accounting at the Trade Union 
College. 
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St. Andrew’s Church, Staten Island 


(See Reproduction of Original Drawing by O. E. Eggers on Opposite Page) 


| / YHE sketch shown, done by Mr. Eggers, represents a 


structure in its two hundred and fourteenth year of 

existence. In 1908, upon the completion of its two- 
hundredth anniversary, a tablet was placed upon its wall to 
commemorate the fact that it has held its own since the days 
when Queen Anne gave it the royal charter under which it 
was established. 


Romance has surrounded this quaint parish since long be- 
fore Revolutionary days and it has done its share in making 
the history of the East. Today St. Andrew’s is one of the 
show places of Staten Island. Itis a modest structure of old 
gray stone and lies off the beaten path. Yet visitors are pos- 
sessed with a feeling of awe as they look upon the dimmed 
legends of stones that have marked graves for two centuries 
and picture to themselves the fierce fight between the Ameri- 
cans and British when this church gave protection to each 
army in turn. 


From its quiet graveyard one may look across the swampy 
fields almost to Fresh Kills, from which the American sol- 
diers advanced when they charged against the British and 
made them seek shelter inside St. Andrew’s. 


In October, 1776, so the story goes, the Americans under 
Gen. Hugh Mercer crossed from Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
to attack the British troops, stationed in Richmond, and pur- 
sued them to the church to which they retreated. The Ameri- 
cans stormed the building, shooting until every window pane 
was shattered and then threw stones to conserve ammunition. 
At this, a soldier came to the door and stated that the troops 
within were ready to surrender, offering the explanation that 
the church was being used as a British hospital, and that 
wounded and suffering men lay within. 


During the Revolution, when the British were in posses- 
sion of the island, services were suspended in all its churches 
except this. St. Andrew's was twice partly destroyed by frre, 
but portions have withstood the ravages of two centuries. In 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, there is treasured a 
silver communion service which Queen Anne gave the 
church when the charter was granted. 
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The Noyes-Buick Building 


Con Piers and Cellular Flat Slab Floors Selected as Best and Most 
Economical Design 


By Henry F. Bryant, Engineer 


, | \ HE Noyes-Buick building on Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, is a reinforced concrete, five- 
story structure, with stone exterior trim and 

non-burnable interior finish. This building pre- 

sents two unusual structural features of special in- 
terest, namely, the foundations and the floor de- 
signs. 

The area cov- 
ered by the 
structure was 
originally a tidal 
peat bog bor- 
dering on the 
Charles River 
and having ir- 
regular depths 
of from 2 to 45 
ft. The street 
front had been 
filled to nearly 
20 ft. above the 
surface of the 
bog and the 
earth slopes, both 
above and below 
the bog, had en- 
sroached on the 
and about 30 ft. 

This condition required the use of several types 
of foundations for the 120 ‘columns which carry 
the building. Foundation loads per column range 
from 100 to 500 tons per sq. ft. unit load on the 
underlying sand and gravel. A portion of the front 





THE NOYES-BUICK BUILDING, BOSTON, 


columns on coarse gravel was permitted a load of 
6 tons per sq. ft. Column loadings were materially 
reduced by adopting a cellular type of flat slab 
floors which reduced the dead load below that of 
the usual solid flat slab by about 15 per cent. This 
was an important factor in the economical design of 
the foundations. 

The majority 
of the founda- 
tion piers were 
of the type 
largely intro- 
duced and exe- 
cuted by Lt.-Col. 
Charles R. Gow 
and _ generally 
known as Gow 
piers. They were 
put down in 
open excavation 
by using tele- 
scoping steel cyl- 
inders about 60 
in. long, differ- 
ing 2 in. in dia- 
meter. These 
were pushed or 
hammered down 
along with the hand excavation. Near the bot- 
tom, in peat or other favorable soil, the last 
two feet was chambered out to the full size of foot- 
ing and the entire tube filled with concrete, the 
cylinders being withdrawn during filling. The re- 
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sult is a cylindrical pier on a concrete bell, the for- 
mer tapering from minimum size at the bottom to 
a diameter about 12 in. larger at the top of a 
30 ft. pier. 

For economical reasons, it was decided to use 
16 in. concrete cast-in-place piles for the three front 
column rows and these were put down by the New 
England Foundation Company in the form of Sim- 
plex piles. The piles 
were figured to carry 25 
to 30 tons each. In or- 


manent settlement of 0.03 ft. under a three-day ap- 
plication of 55 tons. A load of 60 tons increased 
the settlement to a permanent set of 0.053 ft. As 
a factor of safety of 2 was sought, the test was 
satisfactory and appeared to be in accord with the 
principle previously mentioned. 
In attempting to drive the steel casing for the 
piles under the street piers, great difficulty was 
found ir getting them 
down through the gravel 


Kc. ey fill and shallow com- 
der to carry that load, ta * ed pressed peat remaining 
they were driven from ry wy wef NO N underneath. 

12 to 15 ft. into the sand 5 PP FH Gf -F K ae It became impossible 
and gravel bearing soil & 9-44 ee f 1 Fi = to penetrate into bearing 
on the principle that one % * CEE PRE W- re < soil to any depth regard- 
square foot of friction =& h enae anand ile ey or | . TyTtast-& 3 less of ruined tubes and 
surface will safely sup- 3-4 4-9-4" 90" | +772" apparatus and recourse 
port 1,000 Ibs. The Man- 23-9 Pe FSH r*——$ was again had to open- 
nesman steel tube forty “~f -* #-#-#397-¢¢ ¢  ¢0"%42 — Skivigh Th" top caissons. These were 
feet long was too short T Mert eT Tay Te) Tat made of concrete 8 in. 
for many of the piles and pe omowenTY ave e thick cast in place and 
required removable ex- CONTOUR MAP OF PROPERTY sunk by gravity or by 
tensions in order to meet jacking down. These 
the requirements. caissons were eight feet or more in diameter and 

Driving was done with a 3600 lb. hammer, giv- were chambered out but very little at the 
ing a total penetration of from 1 to 3 in. for the bottom because of the shallow depth of peat. 


last eight blows under a constant drop of 10 ft. 
Pile No. 11, having a penetration of 1% in. for 
the last eight blows and driven approximately 10 ft. 
into bottom, was tested. This test showed a per- 
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Mex. Load on Soi! 5 Tors ns.f, Concrete 
max cap. 30 Tons each. 



























They were generally of sufficient carrying capacity 
to permit filling with earth instead of concrete, and 
were floored over at basement 'evel to secure a plat- 
form on which to start the concrete columns. 
Examination of the foundation plan will show that 
under small portions of the external walls and boiler 
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The roof of the two-story rear section is entirely 
a one-way ribbed type which, under actual roof load 
conditions, shows an economy over flat slab. 

Each floor of the multiple story section, as well as 
the roof, was cellular flat slab construction with the 
exception of the ceiling of show room and office 
vestibule. In these cases flaring column heads were 
eliminated for architectural reasons. 

A typical interior panel was 22 ft. square with 
5-ft. capital and a 
column head 9 ft. 4 
in. square. The 
floor thickness was 
10 in. without drop 
panels, and includ- 
ing 2 in. over the 
tops of the cells. 
In the work shop, 
an additional thick- 
ness of one inch 
was used, making 
11 in. in all. This 
extra thickness was 
intended as insur- 
ance against punc- 
ture by heavy 
blows, or from sim- 
ilar unusual condi- 
tions. 

The cellular slabs 
were obtained by 
the use of steel 
dome forms 20% 
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STRUCTURAL FRAME COMPLETED 


in. square and 8 in. high placed on 26% in. centers 
both ways. When forms were withdrawn, beams 534 
in. wide and running both ways were left, giving a 
checkerboard or wafflle-like appearance to the ceiling. 

Reinforcement, as shown in the accompanying 
drawing of typical floor slabs, consisted of rods in 
the bottom of the beams in both directions, bent up 
over supports and supplemented by extra bars in the 
column heads. 

One of the drawings gives the moments as figured 
for a typical interior bay under the provisions of the 
Boston law. Under this building law, the strength 
requirements were for 150 Ibs. per sq. ft. less a re- 
duction of 25 per cent. for slabs exceeding 300 sq. ft. 
or a net live load of 112% Ibs. per sq. ft. The law 
permits a depth of fire protection below the steel of 
34 in. in the solid slab and 1% in. in the ribs, This 
gives a value of d as 7.88 in. in computing values. 

Steel dome forms were purchased from The Trus- 

con Steel Com- 
2 pany, Youngstown, 

ae Ohio, under a 
guarantee against 
patent infringe- 


ments. They are 
made of No. 16 
gauge metal, hot 
pressed to shape 


and sheared to give 
a one inch marginal 
flange. Although 
they were used 
from 5 to 10 times 
each on completion 
they were substan- 
tially as good as 
when new and were 
ready for resale. 
As required by the 
code the weight of 
a 9¥4-in. solid floor 
would have been 
115 Ibs. per sq. ft., 
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FLOOR FORMS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


whereas the weight of this cellular type was used in 
the computations as 20 lbs., or over 30 per cent. less. 







ON THE 
PLACING THE DOMES ON 
THE FORMS 


RIGH1 


On the columns and footings the figured load was 
over 15 per cent. less. The steel saving was directly 
proportional to the total floor loads or about 15 
per cent. and the concrete saving was the same as 
the saving in weight. 

Naturally the adoption of this design depended on 
the cost of the forms as compared with those for 
ordinary slabs. The savings in concrete and steel 
ran into large figures and, if the form costs were 
not much greater, the plan must be used. Consider- 
able study was, therefore, given to details of the 
form work with the results shown on the accompany- 
ing cuts. 

To permit of rapid removal and re-use of the 
domes, it was arranged to withdraw them within 
30 hours after they were poured, leaving the posts 
and stringers under the beams for the usual time. 
Joists, 4 in. x 4 in., planed on top with 2 in. x 7% in. 
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ledgers 7% in. below the-top, nailed on both sides 
with double headed removable nails were used, and 
received 7% in. x 8 in. cross pieces on 26% in. cen- 
ters. In case the metal stuck from being left in 
place too long, it was removed by a lever or cant 
hook engaging % in. holes midway of the sides. 
The best information indicates that after the first 
set of forms was put up, the cost of erection fell to 
a figure not exceeding that of the usual flat slab, 
whereas the use of. the domes did not exceed one 
cent per sq. ft. This is less than the cost of the 
corresponding lumber in wood forms. 


In this design as worked out on Joint Committee 
or Boston methods, the limiting feature appears to 
be the negative compression in the rib of the mid- 





ON 





THE 
FORMS IN PLACE READY TO 
RECEIVE DOMES 


LEFT 


section with possible excessive shear at the plinth. 

Both these matters can be met by using tapered dome 

forms, but they were not required in this case. 
(Continued on page 214) 
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LOOKING UP AT UNDER SIDE OF SLAB 


Forms have been removed 
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Creosoted Wood-Block Factory Floors 


Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 


Ey Lampert T. Eritcson* 


, \HE use of creosoted wood blocks for factory 
floors has been so extensive during the past 
few years that it is hardly necessary to go 

into details in regard to the advantages of this type 

of flooring. The splendid way in which this mate- 
rial withstood the extreme service to which it was 
subjected in countless munition and shell plants dur- 
ing the war helped to elevate it to its true rank. 

Most engineers and architects have come in contact 

with this material at first hand, so that this paper 

will be confined to a discussion of : 

(a) The material used 

(b) The problems encountered 

(c) The field covered. 

Wood floors have 
many advantages over 
all other kinds—they 
are comfoftable under 
foot, resilient and do 
not radiate heat or con- 
duct cold. Wood in the 
form of planks or 
matched flooring is 
not, however, adaptable 
for heavy shop pur- 
poses as it disintegrates 
under heavy traffic and 
the abuse incidental to 
shop practice. It is also 
unsanitary and adds to 
the fire risk after dis- 
integration commences. 
Creosoted wood blocks, 
on the other hand, if 
properly installed, have all of the advantages cited 
above, without the disadvantages, as they are practi- 
cally wear-proof and are very fire-resistant when 
placed upon concrete. 

Southern yellow pine has been used almost entirely 
for this work, except on the West Coast, where 
Douglas fir and tamarack is used. Long-leaf pine 
is usually specified, but short-leaf pine is also adapt- 
able for the work. The lumber should be thoroughly 
air-seasoned before being cut into blocks, and then 
should be given a preservative treatment with coal~ 
tar creosote oil to preserve the wood from decay. 
Hard woods, such as gum, beech, and maple, can 





*Chief Engineer, The Jennison-Wright Company. 





LAYING A WOOD BLOCK FLOOR 


be used, but they are not favored on account of the 
difficulty in properly seasoning the lumber and the 
tendency for the blocks to warp and check after they 
are cut. The coniferous woods are more homo- 
geneous in grain and texture and are consequently 
more adaptable. Soft wood compacts under service 
and consequently it is just as serviceable as hard 
wood, and has the advantage of not becoming slip- 
pery under traffic. 

Creosoted wood-block factory flooring is a logical 
development from street paving, but in this develop- 
ment a great many mistakes have been made due to 
misunderstanding of the problems involved. As a 
general rule the problems are just the reverse of 
those in street paving. 
A great many failures 
in creosoted wood- 
block flooring in the 
past have been due en- 
tirely to improper 
methods of treatment 
and installation of the 
blocks. Occasional fail- 
ures still occur, due to 
lack of understanding, 
by those in charge of 
the work, of the prob- 
lems involved. 

It should be under- 
stood in the beginning 
that factory flooring 
with creosoted wood 
blocks cannot be group- 
ed under one general 
heading and specification. The conditions under 


which the floor is to be used must first 
be studied and the specifications made to 
suit. Creosoted wood blocks can be laid to 


meet practically all factory conditions if the con- 
ditions are first properly analyzed. The real reason 
for the most of the trouble encountered with this 
type of flooring is the fact that wood expands and 
contracts with various conditions of the atmosphere 
and the moisture content of the blocks. It is there- 
fore necessary to lay the individual blocks in such 
a way as to allow for this change in volume, which 
in extreme cases may be as much as 5 per cent. The 
individual units in the floor must be bound tightly 
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in place with a binder which will allow this expan- 
sion and contraction and which will exclude water 
from the underside of the floor. As long as the 
blocks are held tightly and firmly in place and a 
smooth surface is maintained the floor will wear 
almost indefinitely, but as soon as the blocks become 
loose and the surface becomes rough they will break 
up into sticks very quickly. 

The three most essential requisites for success are: 





WOOD BLOCKS WITH LUGS 


(a) Thoroughly air-seasoned lumber 

(b) A smooth, solid foundation base 

(c) A waterproof and elastic binder to hold the 
units in place. 

In the majority of cases factory floors are dry most 
of the time; consequently, the lumber should be 
thoroughly seasoned, in order to keep the shrinkage 
to the minimum. Blocks cut from green or semi- 
dry lumber will 


shrink in volume Note how the grooves permit the bitu- 


minous filler to penetrate the full depth 
to such an ex- of the joints on all sides when ~~ 
are laid up tightly together, thus ng 
tent that they the individual units into a compact 


‘ monolithic surface. 
will often have If plain rectangular blocks are used and 
to be taken up 


laid up closely together, it is almost im- 

e . possible to get the filler between the 

and relaid. If it blocks in sufficient quantity to be of any 
is possible to do 

so, it is advisable 


real value. 
The success of any wood block floor 
to use a concrete 
base forthe 


depends upon the rigidity of the indi- 
vidual blocks. If the blocks remain tight 
installation of 
these floors. The 


and firm they will wear indefinitely. If 
they become loose under wear and tear 
they will disintegrate rapidly. Hence 
the necessity of getting the filler between 
the blocks. 

base should be strong enough to carry the entire 
load and should be finished smooth and level so that 
it will not be necessary to use a cushion between 
the concrete and the blocks in order to secure a level 
floor and uniform bearing for the individual units. 

The use of a sand cushion between the blocks and 
the concrete, which was almost universally used a 
few years ago, was largely accountable for a great 
many of the failures. Sand shifts easily under traf- 
fic and heavy loading and also affords pockets for 
the collection of moisture under the floor. Wherever 
a cushion is necessary between the concrete and the 


blocks, it is advisable either to use a mixture of port- 
land cement and sand or a bituminous mastic. The 
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latter is preferable in a great many cases on account 
of being both waterproof and elastic. The sole 
functions of a cushion should be to level up the 
inequalities of the base and, in the case of the bitu- 
minous cushion, to furnish a waterproofing mem- 
brane on the underside of the floor. It is standard 
practice today to lay the blocks directly upon a 
smoothly finished concrete base without any cushion 
whatsoever. It is also customary to give the base a 
thin, even coat- 
ing of coal-tar 
pitch before in - 


Note how the lugs provide a spacing 
around each block. This spacing allows 
the pitch filler to penetrate the full depth 


o. the blocks, binding them firmly to- . : 
gether, and making a thoroughly water- sta l l ing the 
proof construction. This spacing also blocks, so. that 


gives horses a chance to get a footing 
and provides a grip for automobile 
chains. 


The lugs prevent bulging or buckling 


the underside of 
the blocks may 


of the pavement as they compress when 

the blocks expand and relieve. the b © thoroughly 
Pressure. Because the pressure is re- sealed and made 
lieved, the creosote oil will not be forced 

from the pores of the wood. waterproof. 


Slipperiness, buckling, bleeding elimi- 
nated. 


The lug makes a good block better. 


T he elimina- 
tion of cushions 
and the use of a 
successful waterproof binder in the joints of the 
blocks, thereby eliminating the possibility of shifting 
of the base and a loosening of the units, has permit- 
ted a reduction in the depth of the blocks used. 
Factory floors are now being very successfully in- 
stalled throughout entire manufacturing plants with 
blocks as shallow as 2 in. in depth. Furthermore, 
the service obtained is superior to that obtained in 





WOOD BLOCKS WITH GROVES 


past years with blocks two or more times as deep 
where the weight of the blocks was depended upon 
to keep them down and in surface. 

Successful installations may be made on timber 
and plank foundations in mill-type buildings, but 
care must be taken to see that the timber in the 
foundation is sound and that the blocks are afforded 
a firm and even footing. A_ bituminous-mastic 
cushion between the planks and the blocks is now 
being extensively used and is proving very successful. 

For dry locations the blocks should be driven up 
tightly together when installed; there is a tendency, 
however, for a slight further contraction in the vol- 
ume of air-seasoned blocks when placed in the floor 
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of a steam-heated room and therefore it is neces- 
sary to provide a binder in the joints to hold the 
blocks in place after this contraction has occurred 
and to exclude moisture and foreign matter from 
seeping under them. 

Creosoted wood-block floors are being installed in 
machine shops, forge shops, foundry molding and 
core rooms, casting cleaning and chipping rooms, 
warehouses, leather and paper mills, automobile as- 
sembly plants, garages, loading platforms, etc. The 
conditions in the above work vary from extremely 
dry to a saturated moisture state. They also vary 
from low to high temperatures, and in some cases 
the blocks are submitted to the action of moiten metal. 
The extreme variation in the demands covered by the 
above list of industries gives a fair idea why it is 
necessary to study the individual job at hand and 
draw a specification to meet the particular work. 

In machine shops the floor is often subjected to 
oils, gasoline, and various acids; in forge shops it is 





WOOD BLOCK FLOOR IN INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


subjected to vibration, to abrasion, and to contact 
with hot metal; in foundries the heat is often ex- 
treme and the blocks are frequently sprayed with 
sparks from molten metal at one part of the opera- 
tion and with water a little later. In leather and 
paper mills portions of the floor are constantly 
flooded with water and acid solutions. In loading 
platforms the problems are similar to those in street 
paving—that is, the conditions are alternately wet 
and dry. In upper floors of reinforced-concrete 
buildings, and also in mill-type buildings, the blocks 
are usually submitted to extremely dry conditions 
which cause them to contract to their minimum 
dimensions. All of these conditions must be taken 
into account when designing the floor. 

For ordinary factory purposes the proper treat- 
ment for the blocks is 6 Ib. of creosote oil per cubic 
foot of timber. This is injected by the Rueping 
process and is sufficient to.preserve them from de- 
‘ cay. When they are to be subjected to consider- 
able moisture or to the weather, they. should he 


treated with 12 lb. of oil per cubic foot of timber 
by a combination of the empty- and full-cell proc- 
esses. This extra amount of oil insures better 
waterproofing of the blocks. " 

Floors which are to be subjected to considerable 
moisture, or to weather conditions, should be laid 
with ample provision for expansion. It is good 
practice to provide ample space between the indi- 
vidual units to take care of this expansion. These 
joints should be flushed full of a waterproof, elas- 
tic binder, which should preferably be coal-tar pitch 
of a consistency which will not soften up under 
atmospheric or room temperatures. Coal-tar pitch 
has proven the most successful binder and filler for 
creosoted wood blocks, as it is a derivative of the 
same base as creosote oil, and thus readily unites 
with the oil in the blocks. 

It is universally conceded that wood-block floors 
are ideal when properly constructed. In view of the 
fact that a great deal of the success depends upon 
the design and construction of the floor, it has be- 
come standard practice for the block manufacturers 
to not only furnish blocks, but to take charge of 
their installation as well. 





The Noyes-Buick Building 


(Continued from page 211) 


Pans have been used for many years in con- 
crete floor construction, but they have not been used 
until recently in flat slabs, which are computed as 
such. Their use is apparently in accord with build- 
ing laws everywhere and with the generally accepted 
theories of flat slabs except in one particular. This 
exception is in the removal of tension concrete from 
the mid-sections which the Boston building depart- 
ment has recognized as reducing the allowance of 
18,000 Ibs. per sq. in. on the tensile steel to 16,000 
per sq. in. This is certainly conservative, as the 
Joint Committee are suspected of increasing the 
allowable steel stress for flat slabs, partly because of 
their particularly safe stand in other and less definite 
matters. ‘ 

This form of cellular flat slab was proposed by 
Nils F. Ambursen in 1917, in connection with the 
Uniform System now made by the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany. It was patented in June, 1919, by Edwin F. 
Albright. Whatever the merits of the controversy 
which has arisen regarding this patent, Mr. Albright 
has done some very good pioneer work in perfecting 
details and erecting typical structures. 

The general contractor for the Noyes-Buick build- 
ing was the F. T. Ley Company, of Springfield, 
«Mass., the architect, A. H. Bowditch, of. Boston, 
Mass., and the writer was the consulting engineer, 
responsible for structural design. 
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Own Your Home Competition 


The Jury of Award Announces Its Decision in the 
Various Classes 


The nation-wide competition for designs of houses 
of low cost of four, five and six rooms, held by the 
managers of the Own Your Home Exposition, to be 
held in Chicago March 26-April 2, sponsored by lead- 
ing architectural societies and federated art clubs, is 
now closed and the Jury of Award has announced 
its decision. 


No important competition has in recent years been 
more widely participated in or more satisfactorily 
conducted. The general details of this competition 
have been published in earlier issues of THE AMERI- 
can ArcuiTEcT. The results, as announced by Mr. 
Henry R. Holsman, chairman, are as follows: 


FRAME House 


Ist Prize Louis Justement, Washington, D. C. 
2nd Prize J. Ivan Dise and E. J. Maier, Detroit. 
3rd Prize . Edmund J. Jacques, Detroit. 
4th Prize Walter F. Bagnor, 
Carl A. Rehse, Ass., Milwaukee. 

Mention John Floyd Yewell, New York. 

" Paul Hyde Harbach, Buffalo. 

” James A. Parks, Washington, D. C. 

. Robbins Louis Conn, New York. 

Brick House 

Ist Prize Edgar and Vera Salomonsky, New York. 
2nd Prize John Barnard, Boston, Mass. 
3rd Prize Henry F. Stanton and Charles Crombie, 


Detroit. 


4th Prize Ainslie M. Ballantyne, New York. 


Mention Johnson & Ford, Jamestown, N. Y. 
> Chauncey Hudson, New York. 
Richard W. Powers, Boston. 
“ Isador Richmond, Beechmont, Mass. 
Stucco House 
Ist Prize Louis Justemont, Washington, D. C. 
2nd Prize Amedo Leone, Detroit. 
3rd Prize Montgomery & Nibecker, Los Angeles. 
4th Prize Theo. Vischer and James Burley, archts. 
New York. 
Mention Alfred Cookman Cass, New York. 
. Edgar and Vera Salomonsky, New York. 
is Richard W. Powers, Boston. 
e Louis Justement, Washington, D. C. 
Group PRIzEs 
4-Room Richard W. Powers, Boston. 
5-Room John Floyd Yewell, New York. 
6-Room J. Ivan Dise and E. J. Maier, Detroit. 
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Huge Parlor Stoves of Roumania 
Mysterious Structures Tower to Ceiling 


Visitors to Roumania who have occasion to enter 
some of the native homes are often impressed by 
a mysterious structure of enormous size, occupying 
a corner of the living room. This huge device, tow- 
ering to the ceiling of the room, and quite ornamen- 
tal in a dignified way, is a parlor stove. The fire 
door, and the amount of coal or wood fuel fed into 
it, are absurdly small in comparison with the total 
spread of radjating surface visible, and for that very 
reason the heaters are remarkably economical in 
everything but space. 





Germany Wants Skyscrapers 
Agitation for Them Strongest in Berlin and Munich 


Agitation for the construction of skyscrapers 
has started in virtually every city in Germany, 
where for many months the housing problem has 
taxed the ingenuity of city officials, relief workers 
and flat-dwellers. Architects have drawn specifica- 
tions for buildings to rival the tallest “Wolken- 
kratzer” in New York and sanitary and hygienic 
authorities are lecturing on the probable effect of 
the high buildings, darkened streets and congested 
business and residence centres. 

3erlin and Munich have displayed much interest 
in the proposals. 

Buildings in German cities were limited under 
the old regime to a uniform height. Few are more 
than four stories high. The tallest business build- 
ing in Berlin is only five stories. 





Dutch Dry the Zuyder Zee 


Will Cost About $250 Per Acre—500,000 Acres Will 
Be Reclaimed 


After years of deliberation, the people of Hol- 
land, it is learned, have decided that they need more 
land. With characteristic energy they are proceed- 
ing to acquire it. The program contemplates the 
construction of a thirty-mile dike across the outlet 
of the Zuyder Zee and the gradual reclamation of 
parts of that body by means of smaller dikes and 
a filling-in and pumping process. 

The damming of the north end of the Zuyder Zee 
presents difficulties not alone on account of the 
length of the dam but also because of the fact that 
the water depth varies from about thirty-five to ten 
feet. The foundation of the great dam will be, 
literally, billions of all sizes of tree branches, lashed 
together into. great bundles. These will be sunk, 
forming a supporting mat of enormous area. Upon 
this will be placed a thick layer of coarse, crushed 
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stone, and on this powerful foundation will be 
reared the masonry of the dike. The structure will 
have a height, above water level, of from 16 to 17 
ft., and will be wide enough across the top to ac- 
commodate a double-track railway line. It is ex- 
pected that the completion of the entire project will 
require 35 years. 

The expense, based on pre-war figures, would 
have been about $88,000,000. However, later esti- 
mates place the figure nearer to $125,000,000. As 
it is expected that productive land to an extent of 
approximately 500,000 acres will be reclaimed, it 
will be seen that the cost will be about $250 per 
acre. Besides reclamation, an effect of the under- 
taking will be to convert the present salt-water 
Zuyder Zee into a fresh-water lake of an area of 
600,000 square miles. Although of such great size, 
it will really be a controlled reservoir, impounding 
the flood waters of the River Yssel and connecting 
canals during the periods of the northwest storms, 
when they do not flow into the North Sea but over- 
flow their banks, and releasing them through sluice- 
ways in the great dike during calm weather. 





Signs on Japanese Houses 


Proof of Fire Insurance, Telephone, and “Great 
Cleaning” Proudly Displayed 
In Japan one man learns a good many things 
about the resident of a house merely by looking at 
his door. According to police regulations the en- 
trance to every residence must have a small wooden 
tablet affixed to it. This tablet has the name and 
number of the house on it, and on another tablet 
is the name of the responsible householder. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the names of other 
inmates are placed over the door, but there is no 
police regulation that requires it, except in the case 
of boarding houses, which have to place their 
boarders’ names outside for all to see. A person 
fortunate enough to possess a telephone always has 
the number proudly displayed over his entrance. 
Near it one will often see a quaint enameled or tin 
disk. That is the fire insurance mark. Every fire 
insurance company has its own special metal plate, 
which it nails to the lintel when it insures a house. 
There are always several small pieces of paper 
pasted over the door, placed there by the police. 
One is to certify that the periodical oshoji, or great 
cleaning, has taken place. Another paper tells per- 
haps that the sanitary conditions are satisfactory. 
What others stand for is known only to the police 
themselves ; that they give secret information about 
the inmates is certain. 7 
Formerly it was the rule that if there was a well 
upon the premises the fact had to be proclaimed by 


a square board marked with the character for well 
—ido. This was to show where people could obtain 
water in case of fire in the neighborhood. The 
regulation may still be in force in-country places, 
but, owing to water’s now being laid in pipes, it is 
no longer enforced in the cities. 





Spanish Missions to be Restored 


California Mission Restoration Association Will Do 
the Work—Father Mestres, Spanish Diocesan 
Padre, in Full Charge—Motor Trucks 
Dash Along El Camino Real 
The Missions of California, famed in the history 
of civilization in the great West, and which sprang 
into existence nearly three centuries ago when zeal- 
ous missionaries toiled northward over El Camimo 

Real—the King’s Highway—are to be revived. 

The twenty-one missions, now decaying and in 
ruins, which lie along the highway from San Diego 
to Sonoma will be brought back to life through the 
activities of the California Mission Restoration As- 
sociation, which is now instituting a movement to 
culminate only when the last mission has been re- 
stored in its ancient picturesque splendor. 

Father Raymond M. Mestres, Spanish diocesan 
padre, who has devoted twenty-nine years of study 
to the Spanish missions of California and to actual 
work in these historic places, is in full charge of the 
restorative work under way. 

Thus are the distinguishing marks in the beginning 
of civilization in the western half of the continent to 
be made permanent for posterity.. Each of the 
twenty-one missions in the long, but unwavering 
chain is to be reconstructed and rebuilt as it was 
when first completed by the tireless Franciscan 
fathers and the Indians whom they civilized. 

For years the missions of California have been the 
topic of historical discussion, and the food for the 
decaying ravages of time. At different periods at- 
tempts have been made to restore some of them, but 
these have been more or less desultory and there have 
been no permanent results. 

The twenty-one missions were built between the 
years 1769 and 1823, along a trail over four hundred 
miles long. That trail, or El Camino Real, as it was 
known, is still existent—it is the highway from San 
Francisco to San Diego. But in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was a burro path, a rude almost unrecogniz- 
able tracing on the ground. Today it is surfaced with 
asphalt and where the jogging burros plodded with 
their sacks of supplies to distant laboring mission- 
aries, now powerful automobiles and trucks dash 
along on rubbered wheels. El Camino Real is still 
the highway. 

Civilization dawned for California and for the 
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great West on July 1, 1769, when the four forces of 
the pioneering Spaniards met at San Diego and cele- 
brated their successful undertaking. No sooner, 
states E. J. Crosby in his account in the San Fran- 
cisco press, were the congratulations completed than 
the work of constructing a mission started. From 
that day forth California has been civilized. 

The work of re-establishing these missions is now 
under way. From the archives of Madrid and from 
the Church records left by Father Junipero Serra 
the data has been secured by Father Mestres. All 
of his knowledge as mission historian, archaeologist 
and builder is to go into the completion of the great 
task before him, a task which, when completed, will 
find the landmarks of California the same as they 
were when first built along El Camino Real. 





House Managers for the Dutch 


Women Manage Octavia Hill System—vTenants 
Instructed in Use of Modern Home Fittings 
—Special Blocks for “Less Desirable” 
Groups 


The city of Amsterdam, Holland, found itself 
forced, several years prior to the war, to start ex- 
tensive re-housing plans for inhabitants of the oldest 
and most congested sections of the city. In spite 
of thé war, it has completed some four thousand 
dwellings and has some six thousand more under 
construction. Built in part on purpose to house the 
poorest and most neglected members of the com- 
munity, these properties presente1 an unusual prob- 
lem of management. 

After a study of the matter and a visit to England, 
Mr. Keppler, the chairman of the city’s housing de- 
partment, decided to adopt the Octavia Hill system 
of management and put this entirely into the hands 
of women. He was fortunate in finding two Dutch 
women who had been trained for such work in 
London; and there is now a staff of thirteen mana- 
gers under a woman chief superintendent. In the 
assignment of tenements, care is taken, first, to pro- 
vide adequate accommodation for families with sev- 
eral children. Some blocks are, in fact, reserved 
for families with five or more children; and families 
with a member suffering from tuberculosis are spe- 
cially provided for in dwellings with a sleeping porch 
or garden. 

Instruction of tenants in the use of modern home 
fittings, to which many of them have not been ac- 
customed, is one of the managers’ duties. The 
managers also co-operate with other voluntary agen- 
cies in further methods of home education and in 
rendering social service in various forms. Under 


~ but greatly reducing the cost of the same. 


the city’s scheme, which is expressly for the poorest, 
no “undeserving” families are excluded from these 
new houses; but if families are destructive, noisy, 
drunken, or do not pay their rents regularly, they 
may be removed into blocks specially set aside for 
the less desirable group. Here they are under strict 
supervision and subject to special educational efforts. 
While elsewhere a manager looks after two hundred 
families, the managers here are resident and are 
given not more than twenty-five homes to superin- 
tend. As the profession of house manager is new 
for women in Amsterdam, new members of this 
staff must attend courses at the University school 
of Social Work. 


Personals 

The American Architectural & Engineer Co. an- 
nounce the opening of offices at No. 1, Yurakucho 
Itchome, Kojimachiku, Tokyo, Japan. Mr. L. M. 
Slack, formerly with Wm. W. Slack & Sons, Archi- 
tects, Trenton, N. J., is managing director, and Mr. 
A. Raymond of New York City is the architect. 
Catalogues and samples are desired. 


Bernard Wiseltier, Landscape Architect, has 
opened offices at 15 East 40th Street, New York 
City, where he will engage in the practice of his pro- 
fession. Mr. Wiseltier, who is a Cornell University 
graduate, a member of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, and a member of the Archi- 
tectural League, was for a long time with Vitale, 
Brinckerhoff and Geiffert. 





Noyes-Buick Building 
(Continued from page 195) 
weight as much as possible, the forms were steel 
domes about 2 feet square with concrete beams be- 
tween them, reinforced in two ways. By this ar- 
rangement, it was possible to use a very thin slab 
over the top of the domes—in some instances this 
being reduced to 2 inches in thickness and in no 
case, even in the repair shop where a load of 250 
pounds to the square foot was carried, was this slab 
made over 3 inches in thickness. In this way, a 
saving of from 30 to 40 per cent. was effected in 
the amount of concrete used and the reduction in 
weight made it possible to materially reduce the 
size of the columns and the footings below which 
resulted not only in speeding up the construction, 
The en- 
tire enterprise represents an investment in round 


figures of $1,000,000. 
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Weekly Review of the Construction Field 


With Reports of Special Correspondents in Regional Centers 


Exemption From Taxation and Other 
Subsidies 


Lawson Purdy, Former Chairman Board of Taxes and 
Assessments, Says Some Pertinent Things 
About Government Aid 

T this time, when a great deal of discussion is 
A running rampart regarding “Government 
supervision,” “Government control” and 
“Government ownership” of parts or the whole of 
the building industry, it is both interesting and to the 
point to note what those have to say who have been 
associated in one way or another with Governmental 
bodies, city, state, or national. 

As former chairman of the New York City Board 
of Taxes and Assessments, Lawson Purdy spoke 
his mind rather freely at the National Housing As- 
sociation’s conference at Bridgeport recently. 

After indicating that there are indeed times and 
periods when Government interference or regula- 
tion becomes necessary, Mr. Purdy said rather 
flatly : 

“T am personally, constitutionally I suppose, op- 
posed to interference by the State. I think the 
Government should mind its own business and keep 
out of private business that ordinary persons can 
perform.” 

The fields of zoning and the regulation of the 
use of land by cities and states, towns and villages, 
with the idea of protecting people in the proper use 
of that which they lawfully occupy he pointed out 
as legitimate fields for Government supervision or 
control. 

As against this, however, Mr. Purdy emphasized 
the fact that when the Government goes into any 
business, competition ceases. Public opinion ob- 
jects to the Government making a profit out of 
anything. 

“Let Government build houses, if you please— 
how many private builders would compete with 
Government? Mighty few. Let Government start 
in the lending business, and we will have the same 
situation in that field. What private lender would 
compete with the United States, if the United 
States started to lend money ?” 

Speaking of exemption from taxation and other 
subsidies, Mr. Purdy pointed out that if, in New 
York, a 2% per cent exemption existed, and one 
wished to put up a $10,000 house on which he could 
borrow $7,500, or 75 per cent., on which the 6 per 
cent. interest means $450 per year. Then the lender 


says: “I will let you have the money provided you 
will pay me annually 2% per cent. of the cost of the 
house, which would be no more than you will save 
in taxes.” 

That would mean $700 a year. In ten years 45 
per cent of the loan would be paid, in 15 years 80 
per cent, and in 17% years the entire loan would 
be paid by paying annually a sum equal to 7 per cent. 
of the cost of the house. 

“You will observe that it takes ten years to get 
rid of 45 per cent., and in the remaining five years 
of the 15-year period there would be 35 per cent. 
more paid off. It is the latter years that become 
so important under an amortization plan, because a 
large part of the principal has been paid, and that 
is one of the reasons why, personally, I regard it 
as a great advantage that the exemption 
should be reasonably long. It is inconceivable to 
me that any lender who can afford to lend on an 
amortizing mortgage, would not prefer the contract 
of $7,500 on a $10,000 house with $700 a year paid 
on interest and principal, than to lend half the value 
of the house with doubt as to the payment of the 
principal.” 

Mr. Purdy pointed out that if, in ten years, build- 
ing costs should come down to what they were in 
1914, then a 50 per cent. loan today would be in 
ten years a 100 per cent. loan. He cited this, pre- 
sumably, to show why such caution is exercised by 
the loaning institutions are so “prudent about the 
money of others.” 





(Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SEATTLE.—Investment and home builders of 
the North Pacific coast territory are inclined this 
week to await pending adjustments in the industrial 
field, there being some controversy between car- 
penters and sheet metal workers over the wage scale 
to be adopted for the 1921 building season. 

Architects have gleaned from conversation with 
these investors that it is believed that the cost of 
building materials have reached bottom for at least 
the first half of the year, but that wages for skilled 
labor are still hovering round the war-time base 
and must recede before actualities may be brought 
into play and closed contracts replace pencil sketches. 

Employing contractors believe carpenters will be 
working for less than $6.40 a day, the figure as- 
sented to in part, before early summer. As an in- 
dication, fir lumber mills that are resuming business 
after a closedown of 30 days or more, have put it 
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squarely to the men that if they care to work at 
$2 to $2.50 per day the plants will start. Other- 
wise not, because of the fact that there is little 
present demand for lumber and there is a larger 
problem for the employer than the employee. In a 
few instances this wage has been accepted and the 
mills have started. 

The Corporation steel prices prevail this week 
in sheet metals and galvanized pipe, and the supply 
is ample in practically all sizes for the late winter 
needs. Jobbers have been cautious about overbuy- 
ing, but should a brisk demand exhaust stocks, it 
will be easy to get speedy delivery from the mill 
as prompt excution of orders is now reported all 
along the Pacific Coast. The supply of three-quar- 
ters and halves of galvanized pipe is complete, and 
this fact is pointed to as an indication of the con- 
dition of delivery, It is recalled that during the 
last two quarters of 1920 it was almost impossible 
to get these sizes. An occasional offer under the 
corporation price in sheets is received, but this is 
held to be brokerage operations supplied by out- 
side mills. 

The fir lumber market suffered slight recessions 
for the week, with common dimension 50 cents 
lower. Eastern buyers who have received these lists 
have taken it as an indication of a horizontal price 
reduction and are keeping aloof. The wage reduc- 
tion in the mills may permit of slight recessions, but 
fundamentally the market is steady. 

The supply of building material is normal for 
February. All the cement plants of the state are 
in operation, and all are holding storages of stock 
ahead. Building projects are being retarded by the 
attitude of the banks, who are slow about making 
loans and on renewals are asking that loans be 
taken up. 

The plant of the Superior Portland Cement Com- 
pany at Concrete, Wash., will resume operations 
next week with a completement of 200 men and a 
production of 4,000 barrels a day. A new crusher, 
with a capacity of 1,000 tons per hour, has been 
installed. 

The Master Painters and Decorators have de- 
cided upon a wage reduction of 12% per cent. 
effective this week in Seattle. Wages of painters 
and decorators will be $7 in place of $8. As pre- 
viously announced by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
wages of building trades workers were reduced 20 
per cent. on February 1. 

At their annual meeting here Saturday night the 
members of the Washington Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects elected officers as fél- 
lows: Charles Allen, president; David J. Myers, 
first vice-president; A. J. Russell, of Tacoma, sec- 
ond vice-president; H. C. Whitehouse, of Spokane, 
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third vice-president ; Harold G. Sexsmith, secretary ; 
Carl Siebrand, treasurer, and J. S. Cole, member 
of the board of trustees, all of Seattle excepting 
where otherwise stated. Wm. G. Purcell, president 
of the Oregon Chapter and R. M. Dyer of the As- 
sociation of Engineers, were honorary guests. Henry 
Kendall of Boston, president of the national or- 
ganization, and Robert D. Kohn, a director, of New 
York, were principal speakers of the evening. 





(Special Correspondence to Tut AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

CHICAGO.—While the actual opening of the 
building boom seems to be late in getting started there 
is no denying the fact that Chicago is beingconstantly 
reminded of the need of building. Apartment own- 
ers and real estate agents have been passing around 
renewal notices for the apartment leases which ex- 
pire with the May 1 moving day and these notices 
have been very poignant reminders that Chicago 
needs more buildings. Increases are noted in every 
part of the city and the amount of the increase is 
by far the most sweeping yet reported. The situa- 
tion is so acute that tenants are binding themselves 
into organizations to find a way out, while real estate 
agents and owners are organizing to combat the men- 
ace of an uprising of the tenantry. The tenseness 
of the situation is providing columns of hot stuff 
for the daily newspapers and the subject is by way 
of becoming the most absorbing topic in the con- 
versation of this thriving metropolis. 

One of the aldermen of the city has gone so far 
as to advise tenants to resist unfair rent boosts and 
to remain in the apartments, tendering the old pay- 
ment of rent. When the sheriff comes to throw 
out the furniturue the alderman advises recourse to 
the courts and a demand for a jury trial which he 
insists will delay the matter so long that the owner 
will be forced to compromise. The apartment own- 
ers are resisting just such a step by sending out 
leases that are leak-proof. One of the rights which 
the landlords are asking the tenants to forego is the 
right of demanding a trial by jury in case of any 
legal unpleasantness. And so it goes, tit for tat all 
over the town. Everybody sees the need of building, 
almost everybody is feeling the pinch of the housing 
shortage and yet nothing seems to be assuming defi- 
nite shape for a lifting of the building ban. 

That the spring will bring some building is un- 
deniable, but here and there some of the experts in 
such matters are predicting that the big boom will 
not come until 1922. 

Architects and contractors are beginning to ad- 
vise their clients that there is nothing to be gained 
by the delay, however, because they feel that a build- 
ing can be erected now at as small a cost as will pre- 
vail for the next five or six years. The point out 
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that lumber has been deflated as to price and that 
materials, while not as low as might be desired, are 
about as low as they can come under present freight 
rates. Labor is holding its old schedule in the build- 
ing trades, but the individual efficiency has jumped 
tremendously. Masons handling common brick were 
satisfied with laying 500 brick per day during the 
flush times, but they are now laying as high as 2,000 
a day without thinking anything about it. All of 
this cumulative advice is having its effect, particu- 
larly upon the prospective home builder, in which line 
of the work the chief activity this spring is likely to 
be noted. 

Building money is continuing to prove an obstacle, 
but there is a feeling, too, that the money situation 
is growing less stringent as the business condition 
adjusts itself and the hope is somewhat general that 
money will be available. 

One of the interesting suggestions for the relief 
of the building situation comes from an industrial 
writer on one of the daily newspapers. He suggests 
“building bees” with the idle building trades work- 
men assisting each other in the construction ‘of 
homes. Following the suggestion, the Chicago Trust 
Company, a leading banking institution, made an 
offer to provide $5,000,000 to provide a fund for 
building homes under the co-operative plan. This 
makes available sufficient funds for 2,000 small 
homes if the workmen can get together on a working 
basis and arrange a plan for taking advantage of 
the offer. 

Investigation of an alleged building materials ring 
has been asked in the state legislature at Springfield 
in behalf of Chicago. The operations of the alleged 
ring have recently been made the subject of a federal 
investigation from which some forty indictments re- 
sulted. A fuller exposé of the methods is now re- 
quested with the hope of permitting a greater influx 
of open shop materials from other manufacturing 
cities nearby and a consequent reduction in building 
costs. The matter is now pending. 

Aside from the special items previously outlined, 
there is nothing of great interest in the building situa- 
tion. Architects report a considerable inquiry on 
new work, for figures and tentative sketches, but the 
amount of work on the boards remains low. No 
projects of importance have been outlined of late, 
and while work goes ahead on some of the larger 
buildings in Chicago, there is nothing to indicate an 
immediate resumption of activity. 

In this market, lumber and materials hold at prac- 
tically the old levels. One of the larger western 
manufacturers of lumber has made an official an- 
nouncement of a shading of prices, but local dealers 
say that these reductions have been discounted by 
the fact that competing manufacturers have written 
down the prices without announcement. Inquiry for 
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lumber continues to improve, but spot business is 
very slight in volume. 

In the minor building materials, much the same 
situation prevails, with a consequent stability of 
prices. 

Quotations on lumber and materials in this market 
are as follows :— 

Yellow Pine: B. & B. 1-in., $95 to $130, depend- 
ing on thickness; 2 x 4, No. 1, 10 to 16 ft. length, 
$51 to $53; 2 x 6, $48; 2 x 8, $50; 2 x 10, $53; 
2 x 12, $55; 13-16 x 3% z & b flat flooring, $85 to 
$90; 1 x 6, No. 2 common, $48 to $90. Douglas 
Fir: 24S, in sizes up to 12 x 12, in length up to 
32 ft., $65 to $70; 14 x 14, $68 to $73; 16 x 16, 
$72 to $75; 18 x 18, $75 to $80. Hard Maple: 
Four, 4 No. 1 and 2, $135; select, $120; No. 1 
common, $100; No. 2 common, $65; No. 3 common, 
$32. Birch: Four %4 No. 1 and 2, $160; select, $133 
to $138; No. 1 common, $95 to $100; No. 2 common, 
$60 to $65; No. 3 common, $40. Red Gum: Four 
4 No. 1 and 2, $150; No. 1 common, $90 to $92; 
No. 2 common, $45. 

Face Brick — Standard, vitrified red, °32.00@ 
34.00 ; Smooth, Indiana red, $38.00@40.00 ; Smooth, 
Ohio red, $38.00@40.00 ; Smooth, Pennsylvania red, 
$46.00@48.00; Smooth, buff, $45.00@47.00 
Smooth, gray, $47.00@49.00; Rough, buff, $44.00 
@46.00; Rough, gray, $47.00@49.00; Variegated, 
rough texture, $34.00@49.00. 

Common brick, $16.00 per M. Portland cement, 
$3.00 per bbl. Torpedo—Lake and bank sand, $3.50 


per yd. Crushed stone, gravel screenings, $3.50 per 
yd. Hydrated lime, Ohio, paper, $22.00 per ton. 


Hydrated lime, Ohio, cloth, $29.00 per ton. (Includes 
sacks at 30c. each.) Hydrated lime, Wis. paper, 
$19.00 per ton. Bulk lime, $1.65 per ton. 





(Special Correspondence to Tue AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


BOSTON .—Contracts awarded in New England 
during January amounted to $8,196,000 or nearly 
double the number contracted for during a like 
period in 1919. 

Here in New England neither intense optimism 
nor intense pessimism is justified. It is a time of 
growing confidence, a time for courage. The shoe 
factories are comparatively busy after a period of 
idleness. The cotton goods industry is relatively 
busy and the woolen and worsted trade is picking up. 

There is still a lack of confidence in some centers 
which prevents buying going forward for supply- 
ing the needs of the future. Forecasting the future 
to them is risky. So they are buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. The shoe factories have orders on 
hand sufficient to keep them running a couple of 
months. But they have no spring business and 
whether the necessary orders to keep these plants 
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busy will come in later is problematical. The manu- 
facturers will make shoes only against actual orders. 

There have been several meetings between repre- 
sentatives of the striking building mechanics and 
the employing contractors this past week but little 
or no progress was made toward a satisfactory set- 
tlement. Every building project of-note in Boston 
and vicinity is completely tied up, due to the strike. 

Architects and engineers are progressing with 
plans and specifications so as to be in a favorable 
position to go ahead with work now in prospect as 
soon as the labor difficulties are settled. 





Saving Millions 

The most sweeping move toward economy yet 
taken by Congress was shown in the recent action of 
the Budget Committee in reporting the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Appropriation bill with 
Federal employes in the District of Columbia 
reduced by 10,683, effecting a proposed yearly 
saving of more than $30,000,000. 

The bill does not provide for salaries for the next 
fiscal year for 12,183 Federal employes here, but 
provides for 1,500 additional employes for the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, so that the net reduction 
amounts to 10,683. 

In addition to demanding the elimination of this 
army of war workers, the committee recommends 
that bonuses of $240 a year in the next fiscal year 
shall not apply to workers at the Washington Navy 
Yard, whose wages are determined by wage scale 
adjustments from time to time. 

Republican leaders say the total reductions in the 
employes in the District will reach fully 20,000 
before the middle of the next fiscal year. They are 
unwilling to make further cuts in the salary roll 
until the special committee recently appointed to 
consider the elimination of unnecessary Government 
bureaus reports. This report is expected to be pre- 
sented to Congress early in June, soon after which 


further reductions will be made in accordance with 
the expected recommendations. 

The bill carries appropriations amounting to 
$112,705,748.75 for the fiscal year 1922, which is a 
reduction of $5,751,461.36 from the amount carried 
last year and $23,746,866.22 less than the amount 
sought in the estimates submitted to Congress by the 
departments affected. 





Government Debt Steadily Shrinking 


The gradual reduction in the public debt of the 
United States since August, 1919, when the high 
point was reached, is shown in the following table: 


(Figures in Millions of Dollars) 





Floating Debt 

(Unmatured 

TotalGross Loanand Tax 

Month Debt Certificates) 
August 31, 1919........... $26,597 $3,938 
January 1, 1920........... 25,837 3,262 
MUNIN TTI fds actos &.95c > dards Bee 24,299 2,486 
an Wi Foe is aca octal 24,223 2,434 
pO rr 24,325 2,571 
ESS eae 24,087 2,348 
SS) EAE eee 24,063 2,337 
November: 3D.........5..5. 24,175 2,475 
December 31*............. 24,010 2,317 

*Estimated. 


Figures are given on the basis of the daily state- 
ments of the Treasury Department, with an esti- 
mate of the debt as of the end of the year. The 
decline from maximum to December 31, 1920, was 
approximately $2,590,000,000 or 9.7 per cent. 

The greater part of the debt reduction has been 
effected in the floating debt which is composed of 
unmatured loan and tax certificates of indebtedness. 
The decline in the outstanding volume of these cer- 
tificates since August 31, 1919, was $1,621,000,000, 
a reduction of 41.2 per cent. During the calendar 
year 1920 the decline was $945,000,000, a reduction 
of 28.9 per cent. 
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